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SOME CURIOUS PHASES OF THE RAILWAY 
QUESTION IN EUROPE.* 

The limitations of human activity are such that the 
men who come in contact with affairs have generally not 
the time and more often lack the technical knowledge to 
write down their experiences. This is as true in regard 
to the railway problem, whether it works out its solution 
here or in Europe, as it is of any other thing. The sur- 
face manifestations are scarcely ever the guides to the real 
facts; and it needs a close observation of contempora- 
neous history, both financial and economic, of the country 
in which the railway problem is to be solved, and of the 
methods of business of its people and their standards of 
morality, to be led to a true understanding of the whole 
question. 

I shall permit myself one more general observation be- 
fore I enter on the special topic of this paper ; and that is, 
that the student is too much tempted to look for a consist- 
ent plan in the affairs of men, when, unfortunately, in 
great as in small things, opportunity makes the fact. It is 
seized without much reference to consistency, and the plan 
or policy oft-times lives more in the imagination of the his- 
torian than in the purpose of the actors. 

I find some illustrations of the student's difficulty in 
this respect in Mr. Hadley's book on Railroad Transporta- 
tion, which has been received with much deserved com- 
mendation by the press. In speaking of Austria, and 
showing how Prussia had until 1871 a mixed system of 
railways, partially owned by the state and part in private 
hands, and how many of the private railways had been 

* From a paper read at the meeting of the American Economic Association 
in Boston, May 24, 1887- 
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first subsidized and finally absorbed by the state, Mr. 
Hadley says that Austria pursued exactly the opposite 
policy to that of Prussia. " The Prussian government 
tried to help railroads by buying them at low prices, the 
Austrian government by selling them at low prices. 
There can be little doubt that the Austrian government 
during the period " (subsequent to 1848 and down to 
1858) "was greatly influenced by the example of France, 
and desired not to own its roads, but to have them owned 
and built by private companies in systems radiating from 
Vienna, as the French lines radiated from Paris " (pp. 
209, 210). He then essays to prove that the system in 
Austria was not a success mainly because of the dominant 
importance of the Danube as a competing element, that 
the system was not completely built, and that that was 
one of the difficulties that Austria had to contend with 
in the war with Prussia in 1866, and attributes her non- 
success in that war largely to the unreadiness of her rail- 
way system. Mr. Hadley takes the books, and what Aus- 
trian statesmen saw fit to give in published reports as 
their reason for their action, and is wholly misled by them. 
Austria owned its most important lines of rail in 1853, 
and these were rapidly becoming a profitable investment ; 
but her exchequer was at that time, mainly in conse- 
quence of the Hungarian war of 1848-49, in a state of 
financial depletion, and was, therefore, not only unable 
to build new lines or to maintain to maximum efficiency 
the old ones, but was also in want of money for purposes 
deemed even more necessary than ways of intercommuni- 
cation. And as many an individual is compelled, in conse- 
quence of financial distress, to sell his best asset for the 
purpose of obtaining ready cash, Austria sold her leading 
lines for cash, simply because she needed money ; and she 
sold cheap, because her necessity to sell was known to the 
purchasers. Notwithstanding these sales, Austria has been 
compelled from 1853 to the present time to expend large 
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sums of money upon the building of other lines, for mili- 
tary reasons, which private enterprise would not construct, 
and also to meet the wants of her outlying provinces for 
development, and thereby gratify a national demand, 
which is somewhat analogous in its operation to the pro- 
tective tariff system, and almost as expensive. Austria is 
therefore to-day in the anomalous position of having its 
best lines in the hands of private corporations and its 
worst lines in the hands of the government, simply be- 
cause of the financial straits of her own treasury from 
1849 to 1856, her exclusion from the German Confeder- 
ation since 1866, and the necessity to develop her own 
country and protect her frontier since that time. 

Let us turn from Austria to Italy. Mr. Hadley makes 
much reference, and gives high praise, to the work of the 
Italian commission of 1878-81, which sat, as it were, 
ostensibly to consider philosophically the question whether 
it was wiser to have the railroads under state control than 
under private management ; and that commission, he says, 
came to the conclusion, after a more thorough and com- 
plete investigation than any that had theretofore been 
made, that it was not the proper function of the state to 
run railroads. To do him no injustice, I quote his words. 
He says on page 228 of his book : — 

There had been no lack of argument brought before the commis- 
sion in favor of a state railroad system. There were the general 
arguments about monopoly, speculation, arbitrary power, with which 
we are all familiar. There were special arguments which applied to 
Italy alone. There were strong men to back them, but both the men 
and the arguments on the other side were stronger. It is a noticeable 
fact that the majority of the Chambers of Commerce were opposed 
to government management. Especially strong was this opposition 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Milan, probably the place where 
both systems had been tried most fully. 

The most interesting points in the report may be summed up as 
follows : — 

1. Most of the pleas for state management are based upon the 
idea that the state would perform many services much cheaper than 
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they are performed by private companies. This is a mistake. The 
tendency is decidedly the other way. Private companies can do for 
their patrons many things which the state cannot ; but it is doubtful 
whether the state would be justified in doing anything of the sort, 
which private companies cannot. The state is much more likely to 
attempt to tax industry than to foster it. And, when it attempts 
to tax industry it is more omnipotent and less responsible than a 
private corporation. 

2. State management is more costly than private management. 
Such, at least, was the conclusion of the commission, on comparing 
the results of the two systems. The differences which they bring out 
are quite marked, though it is fairly open to question just how much 
they prove. Comparing state and private railroads in different coun- 
tries, they find that the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings 
is always greater on state railroads — averaging eleven per cent, more 
in all the countries compared. In their more detailed comparisons, 
the commission take carefully into account the various elements 
which involve cost of handling ; but, unfortunately, they do not 
take up the question whether the rates charged on the state railroads 
considered may not be lower than on the private railroads — a thing 
which would make the percentage look unfavorable, and yet be rather 
a credit to the management than otherwise. We cannot therefore 
accept this point without reserve. 

3. The political dangers would be very great. Politics would 
corrupt the railroad management, and the railroad management 
would corrupt politics. These effects have already been seen in 
actual working. Changes of rates are made for the sake of influenc- 
ing elections. A questionable experiment was recently made in Bel- 
gium in the matter of railroad tariffs : it had been adopted by the 
government as a means of currying public favor — a kind of bribery 
to which there is great temptation. It would not be hard to find 
similar instances in other countries on both sides of the Atlantic. 

If, then, the state railways are to be operated by private compa- 
nies, we come back to the question, on what terms? Lease, or salaried 
management at the risk of the state? As between the two, the 
commission preferred the idea of lease, but it did not commit itself 
to either; it chose a neutral ground, devising an elaborate scheme 
of participation of earnings. The leading ideas of this scheme are 
embodied in the contracts ultimately approved by the Italian par- 
liament. 

While the commission was studying the question, matters were 
coming to the point where a practical solution was growing every 
hour more necessary. 
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1. Where the companies were still managing, the rolling stock 
began to give out. The companies whose roads had been purchased 
by the state were still in part operating them provisionally from year 
to year ; but they never knew what turn Italian railroad policy might 
take, so that no one was ready to spend any money now for the sake 
of the future interests of the roads. The rolling stock had not kept 
pace with the growth of business ; on many lines, they were not even 
attending to renewals. As a result, cars and engines were wearing 
out very fast; they were already inadequate to the public service, and 
were growing worse each year. 

2. Where the state tried to manage its own roads, it was making 
a bad failure. This was specially noticeable in the railroads of 
North Italy. For two or three years after the purchase by the state, 
the company had continued provisionally to run the roads. But in 
July, 1878, just the time when the commission was appointed, the 
road was taken out of their hands altogether, and run by the state 
directly. The ministry were going to show people how to run a rail- 
road, and prove that the state could do it better than anybody else. 
Unfortunately, the event proved just the opposite. The road began 
to go to pieces. Before the change, the personnel of the railroad 
officials had been first-rate, and animated by a vigorous spirit of 
activity ; after the change their character went down, their activity 
slackened. With the same resources they were no longer able to 
handle the same business. There was a time when the freight ser- 
vice of Lombardy was suspended for everything except perishable 
goods, simply because the road could not manage the freight that 
was offered. 

3. There were important financial reasons for a change. The 
public treasury was in trouble, as was apt to be the case in Italy. 
In the hard-won resumption of specie payment, it had exhausted 
all its power. There were no reserved resources. Everything was 
taxed as high as it would bear; most things rather higher. The 
government bonds were so depreciated that it could not borrow 
money except at a great disadvantage. 

Mr. Hadley has described most accurately all that he 
could get from the commission reports and its testimony, 
and all that he could get from contemporaneous books. 
He then states that the office of minister of public works 
was offered to the man who was secretary of the com- 
mission in 1878, and that thereupon, July 1, 1885, after 
carrying the bill through the Italian parliament, contracts 
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were finally made by which the state ceded to private 
corporations the foreign railways of Italy. From which, 
he concludes that Italy had tried state ownership and 
management, and deliberately abandoned it and returned 
to the system of private ownership as more advantageous 
to the country at large. And yet nothing could be fur- 
ther from the facts which actually controlled this transfer 
of the Italian railways from state to private enterprise. 
The financial distress of Italy, incidentally referred to by 
Mr. Hadley, was alone the determining factor in control- 
ling the whole situation ; and the incidental causes which 
aided are secrets locked up in the private ledgers of Ger- 
man bankers. The commission of 1879 was appointed to 
bring about a foreordained result. It was in a certain 
sense an " inspired " commission, instituted to give a 
special verdict ; and the form of the verdict was pre- 
scribed to them. The motive, if not the justification, for 
thus packing the commission, in point of fact arose in this 
way. Prior to the Franco-Italian war with Austria, the 
most developed lines of Italy were those which were 
under the control of an Austrian company. When Lom- 
bardy and Venice were wrested from imperial dominion 
and made part of Italy, steps were taken to divide the 
Piedmontese and Venetian part from the Austrian part of 
the lines of this Austrian company. This best developed 
part of the Italian railway system was acquired by pur- 
chase by the Italian government. The negotiations for 
this result lasted almost fifteen years, so that it was finally 
accomplished in 1876. A considerable part of the higher 
personnel of these Italian railways was still composed of 
Austrians, who had achieved their positions by years of 
active study of and intelligent devotion to the interests 
they were called upon to serve. During the time that it 
was in the hands of the Austrian company, this line had 
paid dividends of six, seven, and eight per cent.; and, 
when it had passed into the hands of the state, Italian 
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chauvinism drove these foreigners out of the employment 
of the state, and deprived the Italian government of the 
service of the most intelligent railway experts that could 
be found in Northern Italy. These places were filled by 
creatures of the dominant political power and in compli- 
ance with the demand for patronage on the part of the 
Italian deputies (who are as insatiable in that regard as 
the average American Congressman), and the railway 
offices were accordingly filled by the spoils system. The 
demands of localities also for the reduction of freight 
charges and special privileges were too powerful to be 
resisted by the average deputy; and the Italian railway 
system, which was wholly owned by the state subsequent 
to the purchase of the Alta-Italia, became a general hos- 
pital in its administrative department for broken-down, 
superannuated politicians and political hangers-on, so that 
in a short time the personnel of the state administration 
and its tariff rates were used as instruments of political 
bribery. Hence, the personnel was both larger, less effi- 
cient, and much more costly than the private management 
had been ; and the methods of manipulating the tariff to 
satisfy the shrieks of localities for special tariff rates or 
other advantages were destructive of revenue. 

The free-pass system had also degenerated into an abuse 
which threatened almost the extinction of revenue from 
passenger traffic. The railways, therefore, particularly 
the Alta-Italia, suffered most seriously as to income in 
comparison with the condition of the roads before the 
transfer to the state was made; and the railways under 
this peculiar kind of state management really threatened 
to be a source of expense rather than of income. 

The Italian government was also confronted with the 
necessity of putting their railways into a condition to meet 
the competition of through traffic, and was actuated very 
strongly by the desire to maintain by the shortest lines to 
the East, Mont Cenis and Brindisi, a through line from 
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London to India via the Suez Canal, — a line shorter by 
several days than any other part rail and part sea route 
for India via Egypt. To keep and maintain this traffic, 
however, it was necessary that the route through Italy 
should be reconstructed, relaid with steel rails, and 
equipped with a rolling stock for which there were no 
funds in the treasury. 

The heroic effort made by the Italian government to 
return to specie payments was successful. This success 
was effected, however, only by an agreement with its 
creditors that the Italian debt should not be enlarged. 
Italy, therefore, from 1879 to 1885, was confronted by 
the same temptation and by a problem of an analogous 
nature to that with which Austria had to deal in 1853- 
55. Genalis and Depretis recognized the situation in 
1879, and so organized the commission as to give the 
Italian administration the power to use the railways as 
an available asset for the needs of the treasury, and to 
convert an actual deficit into a seeming surplus by the 
sale or leasing of the railways to private corporations. 

As a judicial and disinterested judgment therefore 
upon state ownership as against private ownership of 
railways, the conclusions of the Italian commission stand 
about on a par with the conclusions of the Geneva tribu- 
nal based upon the treaty of Washington. The English 
government had determined to atone for its unfriendli- 
ness and want of judgment in the earliest stage of our 
civil war, and to wipe out the soreness that had arisen, 
in so far as a money indemnity would do it, by the 
payment of three millions sterling for the depredations 
upon American commerce of Confederate cruisers built 
in English dock-yards. Superficial readers of history may 
possibly regard the deliberations of the Geneva tribunal 
as having been much influenced by the evidence or by the 
eloquence of our Mr. Evarts; but the fact remains the 
same that, if Mr. Evarts had spoken in Sanskrit instead 
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of in English to the Frenchmen and Germans who were 
swayed by his eloquence, and the testimony had been 
other than it was, the tribunal would probably have 
found very much as it did, as the members must have 
understood themselves to be instruments in a ceremonial, 
under the forms of which a payment in money could be 
made by one powerful nation to another without loss of 
self-respect. So was it with that Italian commission. 
The ministry had determined that the railways should 
become once more private property in the hands of les- 
sees : first, because the fiscal condition of the Italian em- 
pire would not enable it to take care of, and particularly 
not to maintain, re-equip, and rebuild the Italian railways, 
and to bring them to the level of the best railway systems 
of the world, so as to be able to compete with these for 
traffic ; secondly, because the Italian government was de- 
termined for fiscal reasons upon converting into money 
this great asset of the Italian people, so as to force a 
budget balance in favor of the existing administration, — 
delusive, it is true, because they parted with more than 
they received; thirdly, because the administrative condi- 
tions of the Italian government were such that no min 
istry could maintain itself against the pressure which the 
Italian railway system developed, and the special rates 
demanded by the Italian localities and by the Italian 
deputies; and, fourthly, because the banking syndicate 
which took the Italian railways in hand had probably a 
persuasive force of an irresistible character. These causes 
and these facts combined determined the findings of the 
commission, and are the underlying but unrecorded fac- 
tors in relation to the whole matter ; and no argument of 
any value whatever can be deduced in favor of private 
as against government administration of railways, from a 
state of facts into which so many sinister and adventitious 
elements entered as in that of the Italian railway ques- 
tion. It would be as logical as to advance an argument 
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against the right of succession, because some particular 
spendthrift is at times compelled to sell his portion under 
the auctioneer's hammer or give post-obit bonds for the 
purpose of meeting his current debts. 

Another cause, most potent and yet most subtle in 
its influence, contributed largely in producing the change 
from public to private ownership of railways in Italy. A 
company of German and Austrian bankers who financed 
the transfer of the railways of Italy to three private com- 
panies, having under control, respectively, the Adriatic, 
the Mediterranean, and Sicilian sections, were most suc- 
cessful in the terms they made with the Italian govern- 
ment. Any one who reads the text of the leases can see 
how adroit was the way in which, under the guise of a 
payment of two hundred and fifty millions of lire for sta- 
tions, rolling stock, and the like, made by the syndicates 
to the Italian government, they are really making simply 
a loan, and not a payment to the state, upon which the 
state agrees to pay five per cent, interest; and the re- 
payment of the principal is provided for by giving to 
the state an option of repurchase, and to the companies 
a right of relinquishment against indemnity twenty-one 
years from 1885. The extremely adroit way in which the 
private companies obtained a guarantee for dividends 
upon their own stock cannot fail to lead any one to sus- 
pect that the adroit manager or managers of the hautes 
finances, who aided Genalis and Depretis in the accom- 
plishment of their purposes, did not wholly succeed with- 
out personal influences of a more potent character than 
mere argument, in persuading Italian statesmen that such 
a plan was advantageous to the Italian government. 
Since the transfer in 1885, a most astonishing develop- 
ment of traffic has taken place upon the Italian lines: 
the personnel has increased in efficiency and decreased in 
number ; the lines have been relaid at the expense of the 
government, to whom the money is loaned at a very good 
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rate of interest by the owners of the railways for relay- 
ing their own lines, which they themselves are develop- 
ing ; and the Italian people for a short time are pleased 
with a surplus in the budget instead of a deficit, — a sur- 
plus, however, purchased, to use once more an illustration 
which has done duty before, as the spendthrift's surplus 
is temporarily purchased by a post-obit bond. 

And now let lis turn our attention for a moment to 
Prussia. The Prussians, under the leadership of Bis- 
marck, have established the most thorough-going state 
ownership of railways that exists among the great nations 
on the eastern hemisphere. The Australian colonies 
alone can boast of an equally exclusive government own- 
ership of railways by the state. It is also well known by 
all who have studied the contemporaneous railway history 
of Europe that this change has resulted, on the whole, in 
beneficial results to the people of North Germany. It 
has caused the adoption of a uniform system of tariff 
rates, the development of through traffic, and military 
promptitude in the despatch and arrival of trains ; and all 
this was accomplished without any material addition to 
the public debt, which is not covered by the income from 
assets. It is true that there is a lower rate of interest on 
capital as compared with the income of the railways in 
private hands ; but the difference is by no means marked, 
and very largely arises from the substantial reorganization 
and reconstruction of many of the railway systems and 
the erection of vast goods-depots and passenger stations, 
surpassing in magnitude anything heretofore known in 
Central Europe, the one in Frankfort-on-the-Main, now 
under construction, being the largest passenger railway 
station in the world. 

As it is my purpose to draw attention simply to the 
curious phases of the railway problem in Europe, I shall 
leave on one side all general observation upon this vast 
change that has taken place in Germany, and simply refer 
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to two of the subsidiary motives that have produced this 
change. After the Franco-German war, the commanders 
of the army came to the conclusion that there were among 
the line officers too many men of advanced years, and that 
for the efficiency of the army it would be better to have 
men under forty in command of the platoons, companies, 
and regiments. There is an unwritten code of propriety 
in military circles in Prussia, which makes it imperative 
upon every officer who is jumped in the line of advance- 
ment by an officer below him to resign his commission. 
As it was necessary for the purpose of infusing this 
younger blood into the army thus to advance, in numer- 
ous instances, younger officers and subalterns over the 
heads of older and superior officers, it became a very seri- 
ous question to the Prussian government what to do with 
the large number of military officers who had given their 
lives to military service, and who, under the force of this 
unwritten law, were required to surrender their commis- 
sions. Therefore, one of the lower motives operative in 
the acquisition of the railway system of Prussia by the 
state was doubtless this desire to find places in some 
great organization, semi-military in character, such as the 
railway is, to give bread and proper occupation to these 
worthy and useful officers. 

Another motive was that the railway should be used as 
an instrument for the promotion of the protective tariff 
legislation, to aid the development of home industries. 
The effect of this legislation had in previous years been 
counteracted by the freight rates of the railways. To 
prevent this result, it became necessary for the govern- 
ment to have such control over the freight charges of the 
railways that they could hold up the tariff on imported 
articles, and per contra lower the tariff, so as to promote 
the export of domestic manufactures ; and but recently 
English locomotive builders found themselves underbid 
at the harbor of Hull and in Southampton waters by Ger- 
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man manufacturers, in consequence of a special rate made 
by the German government for transportation to Eng- 
land, so as to enable German engine-builders successfully 
to compete with English workshops. This is, of course, 
a most formidable weapon, by which the transportation 
facilities of a country in the hands of the government can 
be used as a subsidiary means for the development of 
exports or an impediment to imports, so as to intensify 
the protective or paternal system of promoting home man- 
ufacturing industry. It is not my purpose here to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether this is a pernicious or bene- 
ficial method of using the railway power. It forms one 
of the curious phases of the railway question in Prussia, 
which ordinarily escapes observation, and is therefore per- 
tinent to my subject. 

The same influences had much to do with, and exer- 
cised a marked effect upon, the recent reversal of the rail- 
way policy of France. It is well known that the French 
railways originally were chartered by the government, 
under the conditions that the railways were to become 
the property of the state at the end of about thirty-six 
years. The French political revolution of 1848, followed 
in 1851 by the coup d'Stat of Napoleon, resulted in so 
complete a disorganization of French industrial enter- 
prises that the government was compelled to come to the 
aid of the French railways, and to lengthen the term dur- 
ing which they were to remain in the hands of the com- 
panies. Here, again, what looks like long-headed policy, 
if judged by mere study of book, is, when we look at the 
question closely, something very different. 

Napoleon, as a usurper and revolutionist, had the low- 
est element of the population behind him, and few of the 
middle class and scarcely any of the great financiers. The 
great authorities of finance looked upon him with appre- 
hension, and he felt that he could consolidate his power 
only upon the condition of making very considerable 
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concessions to the chiefs of finance. The house of Roth- 
schild was then, as it is now, at the head of the banking 
world of France. P6reire, Heine, and Fould all had large 
interests in the then railway systems of France. The dis- 
ordered condition of the French railways compelled the 
bankers to come to the aid of the companies, and these 
banking houses therefore represented the largest part of 
the indebtedness and stock capital of the railways. Napo- 
leon quickly entered into a treaty with them, and gave 
them concessions which, it is fair to say, quadrupled the 
value of their investments, and tied by the strongest bonds 
of personal interest the good-will of those houses to the 
fortunes of the Empire. The terms of the railway con- 
cessions were increased from thirty-six to ninety-nine 
years. The state, as its credit increased, used it to make 
advances of money for needed constructions, absolute 
possession of the field was secured to the railways, and 
the six great French companies were put upon a paying 
basis. Inasmuch as the credit of the French government 
was, on the whole, a little better than the credit of 
the French railways down to about three years before the 
Franco-German war, it was deemed advisable for the gov- 
ernment to be the borrower for most of the new construc- 
tion, to be repaid by the companies, inasmuch as it could 
get money at a lower rate of interest than the companies 
could borrow. This was an economy to both parties. 
After the Franco-German war, the power of the French 
people to recover from what appeared an overwhelming 
disaster was exhibited in so startling a way, the burdens 
of the indemnity and the repairs of the ravages of war 
were so easily borne and met, that France naturally sup- 
posed that the resources as well as the credit of the 
French people were practically without limit. Vying 
with Prussia to make the French railway system subser- 
vient to the military necessities of the nation, the govern- 
ment rapidly took steps again to shorten the period within 
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which the railways were to come within the possession of 
the state, thereby reversing the policy of Napoleon ; and, 
so as also to meet Prussia in time by state railways 
against state railways, the government built with great 
rapidity, connecting outlying railways, and threatening 
the older lines with an active competition on the part of 
the state, by an actual invasion of the territory previously 
reserved to the lines of the six great companies. 

This was a reversal on the part of the republic, under 
the leadership of Gambetta and his following, of the policy 
which was created by Napoleon, and was offensive to the 
great financial houses of France. A series of remarkable 
articles, published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, show- 
ing that France had reached the limit of its state credit, 
really thereby contributing to the result which they de- 
scribed, the frightful expenses of the Tonquin and Tuni- 
sean wars, the necessary disbursements arising from the 
organization of the French army, the depredations of the 
phylloxera, the death of Gambetta, — all combined to pre- 
vent the carrying out of the magnificent programme that 
had been sketched, by which France was to expend about 
eighty millions of dollars a year upon its railway systems 
under the plan of 1878, and by which it sought to emulate 
Germany in the same field of activity. Again, a complete 
reversal of policy took place. Sixteen hundred miles 
of state lines were surrendered to the six companies. 
The companies were required to build five thousand ad- 
ditional miles on account of the state, the state paying 
interest on the whole and repaying annually a part of 
the principal. Large concessions were made to the rail- 
ways in the way of back interest which was due and un- 
paid ; and all this was done for the purpose of temporarily 
relieving the budget of France from the pressure of a 
project started in 1878, which committed the French gov- 
ernment to an expenditure in excess of its power to raise 
money and for which its credit was inadequate. But, 
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underneath it all, the hand of the Rothschilds and the 
genius of Say, that great political economist and states- 
man, who is allied to the Rothschild house, can be traced 
in all the new compacts with the railways ; and the gov- 
ernment was simply beaten at every point by the haute 
finance. 

A very important part was played by the protectionists 
in France in securing this achievement for the financial 
and monopolistic elements of the country. The French 
railways were making special rates for importations into 
France, which largely tended to nullify the protective tariff 
rates. The iron-masters, coal-miners, machine-builders, 
and textile producers of France, stirred up by the financial 
interests and by their own greed, in the press and upon 
the platform drew attention to this nullification of the 
French national protective policy ; and, indeed, the only 
substantially important new condition that was imposed 
by the French government upon the railways under the 
new compacts is, that all tariffs upon goods which tend to 
counteract the fiscal legislation of the country shall be 
subjected to the absolute control of the government, so as 
to quiet the agitation which threatened very considerably 
the permanency of the ministry, and to satisfy the public 
clamor for protective measures. This is one of the curi- 
ous phases of the railway problem in Europe, which has 
a tendency to show how multiform and various are the 
influences at work to modify and change the conditions 
of the railway problem, and how little can be gathered 
from mere government documents and laws to shed light 
upon this the most interesting and intricate of all mod- 
ern industrial questions. 

Simon Sterne. 



